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PROTESTANT NUNNERIES.—NICHOLAS FERRAR. 


103 Grove street, Camden Town, November 10, 1830. 


Me Epiror,—Your Tatler is a delightful publication, and I give 
you joy of it with all my heart. The general tone of kindliness kept 
up in it makes me feel regret that you have in a recent number done 
some injustice to the memory of one of the worthiest of English 
worthies,— Nicholas Ferrar. Iam sorry to see you injuring your 
well-earned reputation for liberality and consistency by making 
inconsiderate remarks on the life and character of one of whom 
you appear to know but little, and that little taken on the word of 
a prejudiced biographer, Mr Richard Gough. 

Had you perused the memoir of Mr Ferrar, by Doctor Peckard, 
Master of Magdalen College, Cambridge (published in octavo at 
Cambridge in 1799) you would not have spoken of him in the way 
you have. Doctor Peckard, though a master of a college, was a 
man of perfect independence. He married a descendant of the 
Ferrars, and probably had better means of information than Mr 
Gough. There is another memoir of Nicholas Ferrar, by Dr Turner, 
Bishop of Ely, in which you will find more candour than in Mr 
Gough’s, 

You do not publish the letters of your correspondents in the 
Tatler, and therefore I may venture, without a suspicion of wanting 
a puff, to tell you that I am a native of a spot very near Little 
Gidding, and have taken some pains to collect authorities respect- 
ing that celebrated family, the Cottons of Connington, &c. with 
an intention, as you will see, of publication, some time or other. 

It is true, Nicholas Ferrar was a zealot, but that is a very diffe- 
rent thing from being a bigot. All men have their partialities. 
You are charmed with beautiful songs and music, to celebrate wine 
and beauty. You love a cheerful book, a cheerful fire, and a snug 
room. I intend nothing invidiously ; for the same things give me 
pleasure too; 1 only contend for the right of enjoyment. 

Nicholas Ferrar was one of the most accomplished men of his 
day. He studied; he travelled; he came home ; and as a Member 
of the House of Commons, he was eloquent and incorruptible; he 
attacked and subdued the powerful and corrupt Minister of his 
day, the Earl of Middlesex. After conducting himself with singu- 
lar honour in a variety of public employments, he purchased and 
retired to Little Gidding, where he chose to devote himself, for the 
remainder of his life, to the glory and honour (as he thought) of the 
Supreme Being. He was persecuted (as others have been) because 
he was a better man than his contemporaries. 

Little Gidding is a solitary and snug place, and’ there he com- 
menced his prescribed course of life. He and all his family were 
passionately fond of music. He set up a beautiful organ in the 
church, and another in his house, and entertained eminent musi- 
cians, and men of science, to assist him in his devotions and plans 
of instruction. 

With respect to his devotions, he took the scriptures for his 
guide. No man was a more competent judge as to what he ought 
todo, He was not a man to take anything upon trust. Of his 
determination to examine for himself, in all things, some singular 
proofs are still in existence. 

s house and his course of life were open to all. The highest 
were charmed with his courtesy; the lowest always tasted his 
pone the captious were awed by his eloquence and modesty ; 
the afflicted poured out before him their troubles, and left him com- 
forted by his advice. Although he had been an incorruptible Mem- 
ber of the House of Commons, even King Charles (I) respected 

» and visited him twice, at Gidding, before his (the King’s) 
troubles set in. And afterwards, when it became perilous to show 
any humanity to the king, Charles sought, and obtained protec- 
tion for a night (accompanied by his “ honest Chaplain’? Dr Hudson) 
at Mr Ferrar’s; and a safe conduct through a difficult part of the 
country, the next morning. 

The unblemished goodness of this establishment was the cause 
of its being broken up. People always suspect whatever is pure. 

€ place in time came to the management of females, with no 
better defence than piety andicharity. A lawless, armed band, 
without any authorised leader, went one night to destroy it. In 
their way, they seized some sheep belonging to the Ferrars. On 
arriving, the first thing they did was to hew to pieces the organs, 
which for years had scarcely ceased to peal forth, with harmonious 
Voices, the praises of the Supreme Being. They made a great fire 
With the fragments, at which they roasted the sheep which they had 
seized and slaughtered. After the ruffians had regaled themselves, 











they plundered the establishment of everything valuable and 
moveable, and left it. ’ ; 

Such was the man who you say “got nothing” by his devotions, 
or his establishment. Who has ever for anything, in the worldly 
sense of that word, by doing good? His scheme of devotions was 
not a getting but a giving one; and all those who have ever lifted 
themselves above the level of this world’s ways, have been so 
rewarded by the world. 

Your remarks, allow me to say, are not fully borne out even by 
the prejudiced biographer you have quoted. You, at least, I should 
have expected, would have given a good man credit for a better feel- 
ing than taking the homage of a numerous family as a “‘ set off to 
his trouble.” That family was bound to him by a different tie: so 
amiable a man as Nicholas Ferrar does not appear in an age. 

A joke upon a man’s getting nothing by his goodness is worthy 
of our age and nation. From you the world expect better things. 
Pardon me for the liberty T have taken. A thousand writers might 
have said worse things and no notice would have been taken of it ; 
but we cannot spare you to do such work as this. Sincerely wish- 
ing you the best success with your very pleasing and useful publica- 
tion, I remain, most respectfully, 

Yours, &c. 
Tuomas Do sy. 


We have great pleasure is publishing the above letter to us, writ- 
ten by one for whose self-education, good sense, and manly 
principles, we entertain much respect. Mr Dolby is mistaken 
in thinking that the publication of correspondence is against the 
system of our journal. We are only obliged to waive it in general, 
for fear of raising too much controversy in so small a paper, and of 
being thought to neglect our own duties. But communications 
upon novel or interesting subjects, especially when written in a 
spirit like his, will always be welcome. We are therefore happy to 
take the opportunity of saying, that enclosed in Mr Dolby’s letter 
we have received a propectus of a volume in quarto, entitled 
“ Some Rural Notices relating to the Antiquities and History of a 
Small District in the County of Huntingdon,” including the vil- 
lages of Sawtry, Little Gidding, &c. Mr Dolby is a native of Saw- 
try, which is near Little Gidding ; so that being a great cultivator 
of the rural and local divinities, as well as a patriot and an honest 
man, he takes a very complete interest in the history of Mr Ferrar, 
of whom he here shews himself to be an able defender. We sym- 
pathise cordially with Mr Dolby’s zeal; {and being ourselves as 
fond as he is, of sequestered spots, and of the humanities that have 
put a warmth into them, like the smoke of their cottages, we shall 
have the pleasure of reading every bit of his book, and making our- 
selves almost as much at home in his villages as if we had lived 
there. Meantime, we can promise him that we shall get Dr Peck- 
hard’s book, and make it a point of conscience to render ourselves 
as intimate as possible with the founder of the Little Gidding esta- 
blishment. Mr Dolby misconceives us, if he thinks we had no res- 
pect for Mr Ferrar, while writing about him, or that we did not 
recognize his good intentions; and he mistakes wholly the spirit of 
our phrase respecting Mr Ferrar’s reaping no advantages from what 
he did. Perhaps we have a right to say, that we deserve he should 
be surprised at thinking it possible that we could allude to worldly 
advantages. All we meant was, that (according to the statement 
we quoted) Mr Ferrar did not reap the comfort of spirit that he 
looked for, and that worldly annoyances seemed to have had too 
much effect upon him. What we would have had him “get” by 
his endeavours, was either the power to enjoy the heaven he thought 
he had made around him, or at least such an anticipation of its 
enjoyment by others after his death as might stand a willing martyr 
instead of it, and hinder him from giving way to the sort of com- 
plaints attributed to him. We conjectured, from that infirmity of 
his, that with a great deal of good intention, Mr Ferrar mixed up 
no inconsiderable portion of that spirit of self-reference and love of 
dictation, which tend to degrade the troubles of a reformer, from a 
large anxiety for others, into an irritable grief for himself. The 
eternal round of psalm-singing practised in Mr Ferrar’s establish- 
ment, surely looks like a narrowness allied to this irritability; that 
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is to say, it belongs rather to “the letter which killeth’’ than to 
“the spirit which givethdife ;” and the whim, though not an una- 
miable one, of dividing his children with “the affectionate,” “the 
cheerful,” “the pious,” &c. and exacting of them an individual 
behaviour, analogous to those titles, was calculated for anything but 
obtaining its object, or rendering them natural and comfortable peo- 
ple, with an universal spirit. The old cant term of “ self-seeking” 
would, we fear, too much apply to it. We concede, as a prejudice 
of our own, that the doctrines of Mr Ferrar did not dispose us in 
his favour. We have seen the world suffer so long and so dreadfully 
from religious mistakes, that in our impatience at the very thought of 
the possibility of its relapsing into them, we sometimes fall into the 
error we oppose. We acknowledge it our duty to recollect, that they 
who erred with good intention in a former day, might have been our 
instructors in liberality had they lived now; and that perhaps if it 
had not been for the very errors of their enthusiasm, the attention 
they excited towards a zeal for mankind might have been so dimi~ 


nished, as to have delayed the hopes now enjoyed by their posterity. | 





CORRESPONDENCE OF PINKERTON. 
As a specimen of the extraordinary temper into which Mr 
Pinkerton used to be provoked by his correspondents, and of the 
philosophical way in which it was met, on one occasion, we add to 
our former extracts from’ this work, a letter which he wrote to 


Mr George Paton of Edinburgh, and one which he received from | 


a celebrated living writer who had done him the honour of his 
acquaintance,—Mr Godwin. 


‘ MR PINKERTON TO MR GEORGE PATON. 
* Knightsbridge, April 8, 1788. 
* Your last to me is of so singular and uncommon a kind, that I 
must humbly beg leave to decline your correspondence in future. 


When I take the trouble to read or write letters, it is in the hopes | 


of amusement and instruction, That even this may contribute a 
little to yours, I must tell you, that the insolence of office, though 
perhaps used in Custom-house correspondence, can never be ad- 
mitted into literary. I blame you for informing at random varicus 
people here, of | know not how many errors, which struck you, and 
nobody else. Do not goto deny this; for I have seen the letters 
to three various persons here, one of them a bookseller. Are you | 
so much a stranger to literature and common propriety, as not to 
know that, to speak of errors without condescending on any, and to 
third’ persons, is to be a declared enemy; while to point out facts 


to an author, is to be his best friend. Are you so much a stranger | 
to the character of your own Topographical Catalogue of Title-| but they are easy and well filled. 


human being is free. When I saw, however, that I had 
pain, I instantly added that I had found veins of candour in your 
writings more pure than I recollected in the writings of any other 
man; and this concession I thought would have sufficiently atoned 
| with any man of temper and moderation. 
| ‘I deemed it more snitable to the sentiments of respect with 
which my acquaintance has impressed me for you, to say thus 
much, than to pass over your note in silence and neglect. I am 
extremely grieved that a man of your uncommon merit should be 
liable to a caprice so violent and undeserved. If it were true in. 
| deed, that “ in omy one principle of religion, morals, polities, or 
| literature, is there a shadow of agreement between us,” this would 
| strip our acquaintance of many charms. But this is the colouring 
| of your passion, not the decision of your tranquil reason. I find 
too few men in the world of your extensive information, your'in. 
dustrious research, your power of investigation, your principles of 
honor, and your general candour of mind, not to cherish their inti. 
macy when I find them, by every act of kindness and friendship it 
| occurs to me as possible to exert. My predilections of this sort 
|are soberly formed, and almost impossible to be shaken. A mo- 
| ment’s reflection will teach you that this is honest commendation, 
| Ican have no earthly temptation to flatter you; and, if I had, I 
| should disdain it. May you meet with many friends more compe- 
'tent than I to appreciate your merits; and more fortunate in not 
| giving you inadvertent offence! In the temper that now directs you, 
| the acknowledgment will proba!ly be fruitless; but I have not 
the smallest difficulty in saying, that I am extremely sorry that 
any act of mine, however innocent of an intention unjust or unkind, 
should have given you occasion of displeasure.’ —Vol. II. p. 105. 


given you 





| THE READER 


CONSISTING OF ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW OR CTHERWISE 
INTERESTING BOOKS, WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM, 


—— = 
——————— 





The Gentleman in Black. With Mlustrations by George Cruikshank. 
12mo. pp.309. Kidd. 
Our present Reader is of an Irish description; for the book before 
us is not of a nature to fall within our plan of reviewing, nor have we 
read it; though we recollect the story from which it has been 
enlarged by the author into its present shape, and remember thinking 
| it the best we had ever seenin the annuals. We notice it, because 
| the designs are by Mr George Cruikshank, who, if he does not always 
do his best, never does anything,which is not worth speaking of. The 
present, which are six in number, are not among his master-pieces, 
Mr Cruikshank’s goods and 


pages, so noted for dulness and inaccuracy, as to set up for a judge | chattels are neglected no more than his figures. He gives us good 
} ~ e < 


of literature, in which your name is unknown? 


* Your conduct, in surreptitiously getting from me a copy of Lind- | 
say’s portrait, for the Morison edition of our poets, I pass; as | do 
your ungentlemanlike behaviour, in getting Mr Gough to require 
Lindsay’s Satire from me, while my receipt stands to Mr M‘Kenzie ; 


| 

so that I am still liable for the book. | 
* I was willing to pass over all these improprieties, as I hate to | 
quarrel with people; but, as your last convinces me that you have | 


too much self-importance to be a literary correspondent of mine, 
and I have more of such correspondence, even with real literati, 
than I care for, 1 must for the last time subscribe myself,—Your 
most obedient servant.’— Vol. I. p. 187. 


‘MR GODWIN TO MR PINKERTON, 
* Somers’ Town, Oct. 10th, 1799. 

‘It is both with regret and astonishment that I have read the 
note you have thought to proper address to me. With what 
“ good-humoured carelessness” our acquaintance commenced I am 
unable to say; but sure | am, that expressions of mutual esteem 
marked the progress of it, and that these, if they were equally sin- 
cere on both sides, ought to have given it a very different cha- 
racter. 

‘What were the offences you include under the general term of 
the “singularities” of Friday, Iam unable to guess; and, as my heart 
was free from all thoughts of offence, it is very possible that in at- 
tempting, | may guess wrong. 
whether you wrote the review of Heron’s History, I was guilty ofa | 
breach of etiquette; and it may perhaps be a greater fault in me 


than Iam aware of, that I have never regularly subjected my feel- | 


ings to the laws of etiquette. When you denied it to be yours, with | 
my whole heart I gave full credit to your assertion; when you 
said. that you had before told me that for the last five years 
you had not written in the Critical Review, though T had no 
recollection of the circumstance, | did not harbour the shadow 
of a doubt of either your veracity or your accuracy. In assigning 
a reason for this mistake of a moment, I confess I thought it not 
impossible that you might suffer your conduct to be influenced 
by personal feelings ; but [ saw that this idea gave you what I then 
thought an instant of displeasure. That 1 was right in this suppo- 
sition, the note now before me affords the most anple testimony ; 
nor did I apprehend that I should be guilty of personal affront to 
you, when | spoke of a failing, from which I believe in my soul no 


Can even the | wht « 
° e solla W 
dotage of age excuse arrogance with ignorance ? But I spare you. | 


I acknowledge, that in asking you | 


indows of the old school of building, with slabs in them; 
makes them lively with floods of sunshine ; aud completes the snug- 
ness of his dining-room with a good carpet. The idea of his 


| Devil’s countenance (for he, of course, is the Gentleman in Black) 


is taken from that of Retsch’s ‘designs ‘from Faust, than which a 
more hard and aiabolical one we never saw. We should have liked 
a little more fun in it, for the Devil may now begin to play a part 
in his comedy, and be conscious, like a good actor, of the joke. 
The engravings by Messrs Thomson and Landells are clever and 
delicate ; but we are not fond of the flimsy hairy style introduced 
of late into wood-cuts: we prefer the rich light and shade of old 


Bewick. 


Macpuerson anv Oss1an.—Mr Astle, keeper of records in the 
Tower, a gentleman of great insinuation and address, told me, 
that meeting Mr M‘Pherson at a mutual friends’ to dine, M‘Pher- 
son and “he happened to be in a bow window together, when he 
suddenly, with a smile and cordial manner, said to M‘Pherson, 
| “ Pray, now, what is the real truth about this celebrated Ossian ?” 
M‘Pherson affected to laugh, and answered, “ Really, it is so long 
ago that I forget how it is.”—Pinkerton’s Correspondence. 

An ArcuiepiscopaL Consctence.—When the Archbishop first 
acted as a trustee to the British Museum, he did me the honour to 








consult me on a vacancy which then happened in the department of 


natural history. I gave him my opinion with all possible free- 
dom ; but he, in direct opposition to it, put in a man who I had 
declared, and he, I believe, was convinced, had no kind of know- 
| ledge of natural history.—Sir Joseph Banks to Mr Pinkerton. 


THE TRIPLE LOVER. 
FROM THE.GREEK OE MELEAGER. 

Three are the Graces, three the Hours,* and three 

The charming girls who mystify poor me. 

Cupid must take me for a man of parts, 

| To strike me thus, as though I had three hearts. 

| _ © The Hours originally among the Greeks were the divisions of the year 

| into three seasons,—Spring, Summer, and Winter. 
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CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


Usiqve Torrc.—A dull author observed to Piron that he should 
like to write upon some subject which no one else had treated, or 
was likely to treat. “Well,” replied the poet, “ write your own 
eulogy,” —Pironiana. 

Opinion oF Oruers.—We seek our happiness not in ourselves? 
but in the opinions of men, whom we know to be flatterers, insin- 
cere, unjust, envious, capricious, and full of prejudices :—what an 
absurdity !—La Bruyeére. 

Jupces anp Justice.—The duty of judges is to render justice, 
their trade is to defer it: there are those who know their duty, and 
follow their trade.— The same. 


Sacrep Masesty.—When Charles II was going home one night 
drunk, and leaning upon the shoulders of Sedley and Rochester, 
one of them asked him what he imagined his subjects would think 
if they could behold him in that pickle.—“ Think !” said the King, 
“that I am my arms, supported by two beasts.”—Hone’s Table 





A Highland Chieftain, who is described as a noted one, was 
eminent also for his bad spelling. “ How can you spell so ill,’’ said 
afriend to him. Said the laird, in reply, ‘* Who could spell better 
with such a pen.” — Pinkerton’s Correspondence. 


Lupicrovs Mistake.—Piron was accustomed to go almost every 
morning to the wood of Boulogne, to meditate at his leisure. One 
day he lost himself, and could not find his way out of the wood till 
four o’clock in the afternoon, when he was so tired, that he was 
obliged to rest himself upon a bench near one of the gates. He was 
scarcely seated, but he saw people from all sides advancing towards 
him;—every passenger coming into the wood, or going from it; 
whether in a carriage, on horseback, or on foot, approached to salute 
him. Piron bowed with more or less ceremony, according to the 
apparent condition of the various persons.—* Oh! oh!” said he 
to himself, “ I am better known than I was aware of. How I wish 
M. de Voltaire were here at this moment, to witness the considera 
tion enjoy: M. de Voltaire, before whom I almost prostrazed my- | 
self, this morning, without his deigning to reply but by a slight 
motion of the head 7’? While he made these reflections, the people 
kept still going and coming, until Piron was weary of eternally 
raising his hand to his hat :—he took it off entirely, and contented 
himself with bending his head towards those who saluted him. An 
old woman threw herself at his feet, with her hands joined in sup- 
plication. Piron, much surprised, and not knowing what she 
wanted, said to her,—‘“ Rise, good woinan, rise; you treat me like 
a writer of epics, or of tragedies. You mistake; | have not that 
honour; I have hitherto written nothing but songs and other 
trifes.” The woman remained on her knees, without heeding what 
he said ; and Piron thought he perceived a slight movement of her 
lips, as though she were speaking. He bent his head towards her, 
and listened. He heard her mumble some words between her | 
teeth :—it was an 4ve which she was addressing to an image of the 
Virgin, placed immediately over the bench on which Piron was 
sitting. He then raised his eyes, and discovered that all the homage 
which he had supposed to be paid to himself, had been addressed 
to the image over his head. “ Such are poets,” said Piron, as he 
walked away; “ they think everybody is observing them, and fancy 
the whole world at their feet, when it is not even aware of their 
existence.” —Piruniana. 





Suir tuz Worp To tne Action.—A youth who was engaged | 
to play the most inferior parts at a country theatre ; on his first ap- 
pearance before the public, in the character of a messenger, in Speed 
the Plough, mistook the stage directions fora speech, and having 
been rehearsing it at every spare moment for many days,—the time | 
arrives; he enters, comes forward, and, with emphatic tone and | 
gesture, speaks thus :— Takes up the camp-stool, and exit.”— 
having thus spoken, he withdrew; having been received with un- | 
bounded applause. 


_Tae Curate or Ansov.—A curate in Anjou, a man of very 
disorderly habits, had a quarrel with a sergeant of the neighbour- | 
ood. The sergeant having suddenly disappeared, every one sus- 
pected the curate, his avowed enemy, of having made away with 
him. It happened that a criminal, who had been executed, was 
exposed on the gallows, within a league or two of the curate’s resi- | 
dence. His relations took down the body secretly, and threw it, | 
with the cord about its neck, into a neighbouring pond. Some fisher- 
men found the body in their nets, and the matter being taken up 
by the police, every one flocked to see the corpse of the criminal. | 
As it was extremely disfigured, the prejudices which were univer- | 
sally entertained against the curate, led them to believe that this | 
must be the body of the sergeant. The curate was immediately 
arrested, tried, and condemned to be hanged. When he saw that 
death was inevitable, he thus addressed his judges. “ It is true that 
it was I that murdered the sergeant ; but I am unjustly condemned, 
and all those who have given evidence against me are false witnesses. | 

| 


The body which you have found, and on account of which I have 

n tried, is not that of the sergeant. The real corpse of the ser- 
geant will be found in a certain part of my garden, along with that 
of his dog.” The judges immediately instituted a search within 
the garden of the curé, and everything was found to be as he had 
described.— Menage. 


THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


Drury Lane.—Hofer.—Turning the Tables.—The Illustrious Stranger. 
Covent GARDEN.—Carnival at Naples.—Hide and Seek.—Blue Anchor. 





ADELPHI. 
As there was nothing new at the greater houses last night, we 
looked in at this theatre, and found ourselves some thousand miles 
off, ploughing the seas on board a man-of-war, and giving tremen- 
dous broadsides to the celebrated Water Witch, or the Skimmer of 
the Seas. This is the title of the new piece, taken, as the reader 
will see, from the last work of Mr Coorer. The stage, in the scene 
we allude to, is turned into a quarter-deck, so that the audience 
become part of the crew, and if they have any imagination, may 
have the pleasure of fancying themselves about to be shot through 
the body, dashed against the cannon, or carried off into the sea like 
a flying spectre. Their feelings however, if they grow too lively, will 
be relieved occasionally by the discharges of the guns, which now 
and then take pity on the ear, and vent themselves in the meekest 
puffs. Then they grow loud again, and make the young ladies 


| jump, which, as Mr Pepys would say, “ it is pretty to observe.” 


To speak seriously, the conclusion of the scene we allude to, is 
really fine. There is the multitudinous bustle of a ship, with the 
enemy in sight; the officers calling through their trumpets; the 
“ Ay, ay, Sir,” of the men; the noises of the vessel, and the seas 
and the winds, represented by some roar of stage machinery ; then 
the full sails of the foe coming shadowing up (very excellent 


'indeed); then its passing by, then the broadsides, the growing 


smoke, the sulphureousnes ; lastly, an “awful darkness, lit up by the 
lighting of the guns; and the scene drops, as if the spectacle had 
grown too hellish to look at. The beautiful summer landscape, 
with the heights and pastoral goats, which constitutes the drop-scene 
at this theatre, furnished a contrast of singular refreshment to the 
other. It was as if peace, by some enchantment, took suddenly the 
place of war. 


Mr Yares, who by the way has got a seaman’s voice, makes, as 


usual, a good pirate: Mr Reeveis a frightened oddity, going by 
sea to be married, and of course battered with the usual quantity of 
mishaps; among which is the exceeding novelty of the loss of the 
tail of his coat. Mr Buckstone is a negro servant of the name of 
Cicero, which is a very good anomaly for the sea. One is always 
doubtful whether most to laugh at or to pity the humour of a stage 
negro. There is at all events an imbecility in it not favourable to 


_real amusement; and Mr Bucxstone perhaps is the pleasanter, 
inasmuch as his negro-ism is not too good. The best negro in the 


drama is Mungo in the Padlock; and the best passage he utters, 
that fine grammatical adjuration, when speaking of his master,— 


ie @ 


Jurse him imperance, and him damn insurance!” Here is a black 


_ with a will of his own, and venting it heartily. 


As we have nothing more to say on our present subject, we shall 
piece out this article with a letter we have received, in good dashing 
style, in furtherance of the pretensions of this theatre ; and with 
one or two remarks upon it, The first two or three sentences have 
a particular merit. 

TO THE TATLER. 


‘Sir,—Being not only a daily subscriber, but, having recom- 
mended your charming work to many of my friends, who also have 


_it on their breakfast-tables every morning, I trust you will excuse 


my dictating to you, You have hitherto occasionally given us the 
full bill of the Adelphi Theatre, but now I perceive you class it 
among the rest of the Minors. There is a new piece at that house 
this evening: I was anxious to know who of their excellent company 
performed in it; but must now wait till I see a play-bill. With 
your taste and discrimination, I trust you do not consider the pet 
Adelphi on a level with its restricted neighbours. Their plays (the 
Adelphi) are produced beautifully as regards scenery, &c. Their 
actors are excellent, Tell me candidly, can Coven Garden produce a 
list of comedians equal to Matuews, Yates, Reeve, Buckstone, 
and Wiiktnson ? We have there but “ Mgapows and Keetty.” 
You have also appeared inclined to treat my favourite Adelphi as a 
house of “humble pretensions,” I don’t know, sir, what you may 
please to designate “humble pretensions,” but I have laughed 
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THE TATLER. 





longer and heartier at the Adelphi, than I have ever done at the 
Patent Houses, at least within these two years. I look upon the 
former as a Winter Haymarket, and surely their talent in all 
departments will warrant the appellation. Turn this over in your 
mind: the town do not seem to have such a cold opinion of the fittle 
theatre as you have, if we may judge by its continually crowded 
houses, and the great ponte said be made by the managers. Pray 
see a performance at the Cobourg, or the Surrey, or Sadler’s Wells, 
and then acknowledge if you do not treat the Adelphi a little 
scurvily, by placing its performances in a lump with the other really 
Minor Theatres. 

And now, sir, let me hope that your labours will not be too 
much for you, and that great as they evidently are, you are repaid 
by the Tatler’s encreasing sale, and that I may see it snugly bound 
by the side of my charming “ Companion,” and interesting 
“ Indicator,” on my book-shelves. 

Your amused Servant, 


A PLAyY-GOER. 


We feel as if it were so incumbent upon us to agree with a gen- | 


tleman, who has such just notions of breakfast, and is such a 
hearty bestower of epithets, that it scems as if we ought to blush 
in differing from him respecting the propriety of the appellation 
“ Winter Haymarket.” 
Winter Haymarket. Its general run of pieces are of too melo- 
dramatic an order, and its good players too few. Besides, we have 
not seen anything of Mr Martuews yet; nor even of the immortal 


imbecility of Mr Geoffrey Muffincap, alias Wix1nson, who is a | 


good actor undoubtedly, and has a way of rendering helplessness 
and insipidity entertaining. The comparison of the comic force of 
the Adelphi with that of Covent Garden, is startling. If we were 
a Covent Garden manager, it would amount with us to the awful. 


Our correspondent forgets BLANCHARD ; but we grant that the list | 


of comedy at this theatre is very poor. 


We were not aware however, that we had treated the Adelphi ill. | 
We believe it is not the custom of the daily papers to take regular 


notice of it; nor do its performances in general present variety 
enough to call for much notice; nor, on the other hand, have we 
failed in contributing our good word, and with some warmth, to the 
merits of The Wreck Ashore. We are yet to witness the Surrey 
and Cobourg performances, and mean to do both, having been with- 


held hitherto not by any notion of the vulgarity of those places , 


(which is a vulgar error, if anything good in its way is to be found 
there) but solely by the succession of pieces we had not seen before 
at the larger theatres. Till then, and probably afterwards, we shall 
allow that the Adelphi, though a minor, is not one of the minim 
theatres, and that it comes next to the Haymarket, though with a 
long interval. As to Covent Garden, it is undera cloud at present, 
but we trust will soon put forth its lustre again, till its shape 


“* Star-bright appear.” 


But to this end it must give up its notions of the all-sufficiency of 
one young lady in tragedy, and one kinsman to help her. Neither 
will one other young lady, melo-dramatic, suffice to mend the mat- 
ter, however talented in her way. Covent Garden wants come- 
dians, tragedians, singers. Its present ¢ompany would form 
an excellent ground-work for another; and considering its size, it 
has a capital snug house, which we prefer, out and out, to that of its 
rival. 


With respect to the Adelphi play-bitl, it has generally been so | 


mere a repetition, that we were afraid our readers would begin to 
think we made use of it to “fill up.” But it is of importance 


enough, we grant, to call for more display when there is anything | 


new; and accordingly, on such occasions, our correspondent will 
find the names of his favorite actors set forth in all their radiance. 
ee 

: | oA) 








' "TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The letter of Quiz, and some remarks upon it, have been forced out of 


our to-day’s paper by the press of matter. They will appear tomorrow. 


Erratum.—lIn our yesterday’s paper, for the origins of Miletum, read | 


the virgins,—persons of a very unoriginating description. 





PERFORMANCES OF THIS EVENING. 


Ave.pu! THEATRE.—The Water Witch— Wreck Ashore 
—Quadrupeds. 


Surrey Tueatre. — The Rover’s Bride—The Scape | 


Goat—The Devil’s Walk. 
Cosurc THEatre.— The Beggar’s Opera—Romance 


of the Coast—Witch of Derncleugh. | 


TotrennaM Srreet Tueatre.—A favorite Opera in 
which Madame Vestris will perform. 
And other Entertainments. 

Sapter’s Wetts Tuearre.—The Foundling of the 
Forest—A Ballet—The Pilot. 


It will not do to call the Adelphi a’ 


Countess Wintersen, 


tt 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE 


This Evening (first time) ‘an entirely a Dramatic Tale (in Two Acts 
calle 
THE CONSCRIPT ; 
OR, THE VETERAN AND HIS DOG. 
[By Mr Barrnymore.] 
Georgette (Wife of Frederic), Miss FAUCIT, 
Fanchette, Miss CHIKINI, Madame Durand, Mrs BROAD, 
Philippe Debouche (the Veteran), Mr WEBSTER, 
Frederic Debauche (his Son) Mr J. VINING, 
Eugene (Frederic’s Infant Son), Miss MARY ANN MARSHALL, 
Adolphe Duroucher, Mr YOUNG, Tonneau, Mr W. BENNETT, 
Jean Sanspeur, Mr COOPER, 
| Colonel Deville, Mr C, JONES, Captain St Leon, Mr COOKE, 
Petard, Mr SALTER, Denon, Mr EATON, Caché, Mr FENTON, 
| Flieflae, Mr HONNER, 
Grenadiers, Conscripts, Peasants, &c. 
In the course of the Piece, a New INCIDENTAL BALLET, 
Composed by Mrs W. BARRYMORE, 
| Principal Dancers— Monsieur GILBERT and Madlile. ROSALIE GUET, 
Misses BARNETT and BASEKE, &c. 


Previous to Midas, Sphor’s Overture to ‘* Der Berggeist.” 
After which, the Burletta of 


MIDAS. 
Immortals—Juno, Mrs NEWCOMBE, 
Mrs WAYLETT, in which she will sing, ‘Come where the 
Aspens Quiver.” 
Cupid, Miss MARSHALL, Venus, Miss VALLANCEY, 
| Hebe, Mrs EAST, 
Jupiter, Mr BEDFORD, Pan, Mr TAYLEURE, 
Vulcan, Mr DOWSING, Mars, Mr TOLKEN, 
Bacchus, Mr WALSH, Mercury, Mr CRAMER, 
The Graces—Messrs Gear, E. Jones, Griffiths. 
| Mortals—Mysis, Mrs C. JONES, Daphne, Miss S. PHILLIPS, 


); 





| 


| Apollo, 


Nysa, Miss RUSSELL, 
Midas, Mr FARREN, Dametas, Mr YARNOLD, 
Sileno, Mr ANDREWS. 


To conclude with (for the 177:h time) the Opera of 
DER FREISCHUTZ. 
[From the German ; the Music by C. M. Vow Weser]. 
Linda, Miss BRUCE (her lst appearance in London), 
Rose, Mrs BEDFORD, 
Ottocar, the Prince, Mr YARNOLD, Adolph, Mr T. COOKE, 
Bernard, Head Ranger, Mr BEDFORD, 
Caspar, Mr HORN, Kilian, Mr WEBSTER, 
Zamiel, Mr HOWELL, Hermit, Mr DOWSING, 


To-morrow, The Brigand ; The National Guard; and Masaniello. 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 


This Evening (by Special Desire), the Play of 
THE STRANGER. 
[From the German of Korzesue}. 
Mrs Haller, Miss FANNY KEMBLE, 
Mrs CHATTERLEY, 
Charlotte, Mrs GIBBS, 
Miss PERRY, 
Hannah, Miss Brown. 
Mr C. KEMBLE, 
Count’s Son, Miss KENDALL, 
Mr WARDE, 


Annette, Miss H. CAWSE, 
Claudine, 

Mrs Daly, 
The Stranger, 
Count Wintersen, Mr DURUSET, 

Baron Steinfort, 

Francis, Mr FARLEY, Solomon, Mr BARTLEY, 

Peter, Mr MEADOWS, Tobias, Mr F. MATTHEWS, 
Previous to the Play, Mehul’s Overture “ D’ Adrien.” 

After the Play, Mozart’s Overture to “* La Clemevza di Tito-” 


Susan, 


After which, an Interlude, called 
HIDE AND SEEK. 
Mrs Mordaunt, Miss Ek. TREEF, Charloite, Miss LAWRENCE. 
Mordaunt, Mr DLDDEAR, Merton, Mr DURUSET, 
Moses, Mr KEELEY. 


To conclude with the Nautical Drama, called 
BLACK-EYED SUSAN. 
[By D. W. Jevrotp]. 
The Overture and the whole of the Music, from Dibdin’s Songs, 
adapted by Blewett. 
Black-Eyed Susan, (first time) Mrs CHATTERLEY, 
Dolly Mayflower, Mrs J. HUGHES. 
Capt. Crosstree, Mr DIDDEAR, Raker, Mr F. SUTTON, 
Hatchet, Mr EVANS, Doggrass, Mr BLANCHARD. 
Admiral, Mr EGERTON, Jacob ‘Twig, Mr ‘TURNOUR, 
Gnatbrain, Mr MEADOWS. 
William, (with an introduced Song) Mr ‘T. P. COOKE, 
Blue Peter, Mr HUNT, who will sing “ Black-Kyed Susan,” 
Ploughshare, (a Rustic) Mr MEARS. 


—_——_—— 


Tomorrow, As You Like It; Hide and Seek; and Robert the Devil. 
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16 Air street, Piccadilly: Ma rsuH, 145 Oxford street, next door to 
Fladong’s Hotel ; at Esers’s Library, Old Bond street ; and by all Book- 
sellers and Newsmen 
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